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Employment in Japan: 


Problems and Prospects 


BY SHIGETO TSURU 


fy PERIOD OF SEVEN YEARS from 1949 to 1956 in 
Japan was one of remarkable prosperity. Although 
Japan had not recovered by 1949 to the level of her 
best pre-war years, it is logical to take that year as a 
strong point of comparison, inasmuch as the post-war 
inflation had been more or less arrested by the begin- 
ning of that year and the single exchange rate system 
was introduced in April 1949 (at 360 yen to a dollar) 
and has since been maintained without much difficulty. 
A cursory review of major economic trends of these 
seven years reveals the remarkable rate of expansion. 

(1) The index of manufacturing production rose 
from the level of 68.9 (1934-36 average as 100) in 
1949 to 189.4 by 1955 and to 231 by 1956. This im- 
plies an annual cumulative rate of increase of 18 per- 
cent. It will be difficult to find in the annals of in- 
dustrial development of any fairly advanced country a 
sustained rate of growth over seven consecutive years 
which can match this record. 

(2) The combined index of manufacturing capacities 
rose from 100 in March 1950 to 192.4 in September 
1955, nearly doubling in five and a half years. The 
expansion took place even in such established industries 
as cotton spinning (123.6 percent during the period 
mentioned) , chemical fertilizers (67.6 percent), cement 
(57.6 percent) and rolled steel (95.1 percent). 

(3) Commercial exports (f.o.b. value) rose fairly 
steadily from the level of $509 million in 1949 to 
$2,501 million in 1956, an annual average increase of 
almost $300 million. 

(4) Real per capita income, which admittedly is a 
more hazardous thing to estimate than the other indi- 
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cators cited above, is estimated to have risen (pre-war 
1934-36 average as 100) from 81 in 1949 to 125 in 
1956, a cumulative annual rate of increase of about 
six percent. 

Although the rate of increase itself fluctuated some- 
what during the seven years under review, the expan- 
sionist trend has been generally sustained, and, if at 
all, seems to have gained momentum in the last twelve 
months or so. From what we know of the experiences 
of other countries in the past, it may not be too much 
of an exaggeration to gay that the Japanese economy 
has enjoyed a “golden age” in these recent years. If 
we are to examine the special circumstances which lay 
behind this unusual spurt of prosperity, we shall prob- 
ably come to recognize that a repeat performance dur- 
ing the next seven years is rather unlikely. All the 
more, therefore, is it of special significance to examine 
employment trends during this “golden age” period. 
As will be indicated later, the problem of finding a 
large enough supply of productive jobs for those who 
wish to work will remain a matter of grave importance 
in Japan at least until about 1965-70. And if we find 
that even the seven-year “golden age” period is not 
able to show the way towards solving the employment 
problem, we must either find special circumstances to 
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explain the lag on the employment front in 1949-56 
or else prepare ourselves for the task of taking certain 
extraordinary measures in the near future when the 
excess of labor supply is expected to be large. 

Setting aside for the moment the important question 
of disguised unemployment and under-employment, we 
may note the general picture of the composition of the 
labor force as it obtained in 1950 as compared with 
that in 1955 (Table 1). 


Taste 1. Composition or Lasor Force, 1950 anp 1955* 
(Average of Monthly Figures, in thousands) 


1950 1955 Increase or Average 

decrease annual 

change 

Total 36,160 41,800 5,640 1,128 

Unemployed 440 680 240 48 

Total gain- 

fully engaged 35,720 41,120 5,400 1,080 
Agriculture & 

Forestry 17,410 17,140 — 270 — 54 
Fisheries 690 530 — 160 — 32 
Mining 490 510 20 4 
Construction 1,200 1,750 550 110 
Manufacturing 6,230 7,110 880 176 
Commerce & Finance 3,730 6,700 2,970 594 
Transportation & 

Communication 1,710 1,920 210 42 
Services 2,640 4,270 1,630 326 
Public servant 1,400 1,150 — 250 — 50 

* Source: The Cabinet Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s 


Office, Tokyo, 1956. 


From Table 1 it is evident that out of the average 
annual increase of about one million of gainfully en- 
gaged over this period only 17 percent, or 176,000 
per year, could be absorbed into “manufacturing” and 
that the bulk of net increase was absorbed into “com- 
merce and finance” and “services.” That manufactur- 
ing, in spite of its prodigious expansion, absorbed little 
of the new labor force is corroborated by another in- 
dependent index figure (compiled by the Ministry of 
Labor) showing the number of regularly employed 
laborers in manufacturing (in establishments employ- 
ing 30 or more). Taking 1949 as 100, the index rose 
only to 117 in 1956, which implies an annual increase 
of only two percent in contrast with the annual in- 
crease in manufacturing production of 18 percent over 
the same period. This is a rather discouraging picture 
from the standpoint of labor force absorption. How- 
ever, a number of mitigating circumstances should be 
noted. For example, it is quite possible that manufactur- 
ing industries as a whole had retained excess labor in 
1949 and that the subsequent expansion could take 
place simply by making fuller use of such labor. To a 
certain extent, this appears to be true. A fairly large 


increase appears to have occurred in manufacturing 
employment in 1956 following the period of almost 
complete stability between the end of 1953 and March 
1956. But the latest figure available of the labor force 
survey shows that of the total increase of 910,000 be- 
tween November 1955 and November 1956 only about 
21 percent, or 190,000, was absorbed in “manufactur- 
ing” while 440,000 went into “commerce and finance.” 
Within manufacturing, the number of employed per- 
sons rose by a big margin, but that of proprietors and 
family workers declined substantially. 

Complementary to the hypothesis that manufactur- 
ing industries were over-staffed around 1949 is the one 
that “commerce and finance” and “services” had been 
unduly curtailed in manpower during and immediately 
after the war and that such a situation lingered on un- 
til 1949. If this is true, what appears to be excessive 
absorption into these sectors from 1949 to 1955 may 
be easily explained as a temporary phenomenon es- 
sentially in the nature of “back-to-normal” adjustment. 
This hypothesis accords with personal experiences of 
those who lived in Japan during this period, and for 
them the apparently distorted distribution of the ad- 
ditional labor force given in Table 1 is not so puzzling. 
But here also it is quite reasonable to suppose that the 
back-to-normal adjustment must have been completed 
by about 1955. There is also evidence that the rela- 
tive position of per capita labor income in these sectors 
started declining from around 1954 compared with 
most other sectors. 

Much closer investigation is of course required before 
we reach from Table 1 any precise conclusions on the 
employment-creating power of economic expansion in 
Japan. But it may be suggested on the basis of the fore- 
going review that (1) the wartime dislocation in the 
pattern of labor force distribution is by now corrected; 
(2) the reasonably optimistic figure of annual absorp- 
tion in manufacturing industry is around 200,000, as- 
suming a high rete of expansion in production; and 
(3) the tertiary industries, such as “commerce and fi- 
nance” and “services,” will expand their employment 
from now on roughly in proportion to the rate of ex- 
pansion of the economy as a whole and not any faster. 

The prospective supply of labor in the near future 
can be estimated fairly accurately. Supposing that the 
earliest age at which one enters the labor force is four- 
teen, we know that all the potential new labor force 
for the next 14 years are already born: We know also 
how many there are in each age group and know, 
with a very small margin of error, the prospective death 
rate of each age group. Since we also can infer the 
death rate of all the other age groups, it is not difficult 
to obtain a picture of the age composition of Japan’s 
population above 14 for the year (let us say) 1965. 
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Next, if we can assume as our first approximation that 
the propensity to seek jobs for each age group in 1965 
remains the same as in 1955, we shall be able to ob- 
tain an estimate of the prospective labor force. One 
such attempt in terms of rather broad age groups is 


reflects itself in the decline of the specific ratios for 
the age group “65 and over.” Table 3 gives an inter- 
national comparison of several representative countries 
and tends to confirm this view. Given the circumstance 
that the standard of living is rising quite rapidly at 


presented in Table 2. The estimate presented there present and also that jobs will be increasingly hard to 


Taste 2. Estimate or Lasor Force ror 1965 (in THOUSANDs)* 
Male Female 


Total 
Estimated _ estimated 
labor force labor force 
in 1965 in 1965 


2,949 


Ratio 
seeking 


bs in 
55 (%) 


Estimated seeking 
population jobs in 
in 1965 1955 (%) 
6,355 46.4 
16,791 61.8 10,377 
12,190 57.3 6,985 
3,362 29.1 978 
38,698 21,289 
48,883 
43.6% 


Estimated 
labor force 
in 1965 


Estimated 

population 
Age-group in 1965 
14-19 
20-39 15,917 
40-64 9,832 
65- 1,643 
Total (A) 30,910 
Total population (B) 47,450 
A/B 65.1% 


3,518 


* Source: 


is admittedly crude and it is quite possible (as has 
been attempted by several demographers) to make a 
similar estimate on the basis of a more refined classifi- 
cation of age groups. But the resulting figures do not 
seem to differ very much from each other so long as 
we use the same set of coefficients of labor force ratio 
pertaining to a particular year in the past. More sig- 
nificant problems arise in connection with the ratios 
of labor force to population in each age group (desig- 
nated, for brevity, by the letter r). It is clear enough 
that the overall ratio, which turned out to be 54.2 
percent for 1965, can shift within a fairly wide range 
depending on the age composition of the population, 
when the ratios of specific age groups are taken to 
be invariant (thus, the overall ratio for 1955 using 
the same ratios for specific age groups as for 1965 was 
47.4 percent). But aside from the question of changing 
configuration of the so-called population tree, the over- 
all ratio may change as a result of a shift in the in- 
dustrial structure of the economy. For example, a de- 
clining trend of the agricultural sector, which makes 
a greater use of family labor than does urban manu- 
facturing, would tend to reduce the overall ratio. If 
we assume, as we well may, that the number of agri- 
cultural families in Japan will remain more or less the 
same in 1965 as in 1955, the proportion of working 
families in agriculture to the total of working families 
is bound to decline; and such a decline is likely to be 
reflected in a reduction of overall ratio by something 
like one percentage point by 1965. 

Even for the short stretch of a decade, we should 
take into consideration the possible effect on r of the 
rising standard of living in Japan. Such a rise usually 
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Estimate by Chikao Honda, Population Research Institute, Ministry of Welfare, Tokyo. 


obtain in the coming decade, it will not be unreason- 
able to expect that the ratio for the “65 and over” 
category in Japan will decline to somewhere near the 
level of France as indicated in Table 3. If it does so, 
we shall have to reduce the overall ratio by something 
like one half ef one percentage point. 


TasLe 3. INTERNATIONAL CompPpaRISON oF LaBor Force 
Ratios FoR THE AGE-GRrouP 65 AND OVER (IN PERCENT)* 


U.S.A. (1950) 

U.K (1951) 

Sweden (1950) 

Belgium (1947) 

France (1946) 

Japan (1955) 

Philippines (1948) 

Turkey (1950) 

* Source: International Labour Shaibins, February 1956. 


Another possible effect of rising standards of living 
which is generally observed is the decline of the spe- 
cific ratio for the 14 to 19 age group, mainly due to 
the larger enrollment in higher educational institutions. 
In this respect, however, Japan is already so well ad- 
vanced, even beyond the United Kingdom and France,’ 
that there is no warrant for positing a further reduc- 
tion in r of any significant magnitude in the short span 
of ten years. 

1 Specific r’s for this younger age group for U.K., France 
and Japan are as follows. For U.K. and France, the age 
group is 15 to 19 whereas for Japan it is 14 to 19. 

U.K. France 
(1951) (1946) 
Male 82.9 75.6 
Female 78.2 58.2 


Ratio 

6,467 
26,294 
16,817 

2,621 
52,199 
96,333 
54.2% 

99 


No doubt there are many other considerations which 
can be brought to bear on the task of accurately esti- 
mating a prospective r ten years hence, but for our 
purpose, namely that of gaining an approximate meas- 
ure of Japan’s labor force in 1965, the above adjust- 
ments may be considered sufficient. Thus we obtain 
the overall r of 52.7 percent, or the absolute figure 
of 50,767,000 as Japan’s prospective labor force for the 
year 1965. Since the labor force in 1955 is estimated 
to have been 41,800,000, this means that there will be 
an estimated increase of 8,967,000 over the ten years 
or 896,700 per annum. The question is whether a suf- 
ficient number of new jobs can be found to absorb 
these net additions to the labor force. 

Before we proceed to the discussion of prospects of 
full employment, we must take note of disguised unem- 
ployment and under-employment. The Labor Force 
Survey of the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics gives the 
figure of “totally unemployed” as 530,000 for Novem- 
ber 1956, or about 1.2 percent of the total labor force. 
Since 1947 the number of “totally unemployed” in any 
particular month has never been above 3 percent and 
superficially this fact suggests that Japan has had no 
unemployment problem to speak of in the past ten 
years. However, the definition of “totally unemployed” 
in the Labor Force Survey is a very strict one, includ- 
ing only “those who did not work at all during the 
one-week period covered by the monthly survey but 
were capable and willing to work and were actively 
seeking to find jobs, exclusive of those with employee 
status who did no work while receiving wages or those 
with proprietor status who did no work but whose family 
members or whose employees did some work.” 

It is well known, however, that the Japanese econ- 
omy has been characterized by a sizable amount of 
latent unemployment (subsuming under this term both 
what is usually called “disguised unemployment” and 
also what is designated as “under-employment”). Vari- 
ous estimates, official and private, exist on the order 
of magnitude of this latent unemployment. The Gov- 
ernment Council on Employment Policy estimated it to 
be 6,810,000 for 1952, while some private estimates go 
as high as ten million for recent years. Since these 
figures constitute as much as 17 to 25 percent of the 
labor force, it would be a serious matter if they were 
true. Therefore, a greater scrutiny into the basis of 
these figures seems to be called for at this stage. What 
is loosely calied “latent unemployment” in Japan usualy 
includes the following four mutually overlapping cate- 
gories, for each of which some critical comments can 
be made. 

(1) Those who work less than 35 hours a week. In 
the specially detailed Labor Force Survey of March 
1955, there were 7,650,000 persons classified as gain- 


fully engaged who yet belonged to this category, or 
nearly 20 percent of the total of gainfully engaged per- 
sons. Of these 7.65 million, 4.2 million are classified 
as those who consider their work as secondary to their 
household or educational activities, a majority of these 
being female family workers in various categories. They 
may be excluded from the category of latent unem- 
ployment altogether. Of the remaining 3.45 million who 
consider themselves to be regularly in the labor market, 
the tabulation of subjective responses (admittedly a 
rather unsatisfactory criterion for measuring latent un- 
employment) at the time of the Survey indicates that 
only about 294,000 were desirous of changing their 
occupation for the better. However, even among those 
who wished to continue at their positions, 288,000 in- 
dicated that they were dissatisfied with them. Adding 
these two numbers, we may say that about 580,000 per- 
sons (300,000 proprietors, 160,000 family workers, and 
120,000 employees of establishments) were “under- 
employed” in March 1955. 

(2) Family Workers. In March 1955 there were 
12,100,000 persons who were classified as “family work- 
ers” who did not consider their work as secondary, or 
a little less than one-third of the gainfully engaged 
population. Of this category, about two-thirds are fe- 
male, and the remaining male portion is predominantly 
filled by those under the age of 20. As might be ex- 
pected, the largest number of them are found in the 
agricultural sector. The tabulation of subjective re- 
sponses at the time of the Survey indicated that 630,000 
desired a change of occupation and 90,000 wanted to 
continue at the present position but were dissatisfied 
and would take the first opportunity to shift to a better 
occupation. Adding them together, we may say that 
about 720,000 family workers were actually seeking em- 
ployment. This estimate happens to coincide fairly 
closely with an independent estimate of the net dis- 
placeable surplus of family workers made on the basis 
of sample inquiries to proprietors who employed family 
workers. 

(3) Low-income independent proprietors. In March 
1955 there were 9,960,000 persons who were classified 
as “independent proprietors” who did not consider their 
work as secondary, or about one-fourth of the total 
gainfully engaged population. Many of them, no doubt, 
attempted at one time or another, but were unable, to 
find gainful employment in corporations; government 
offices, etc. and in the end managed to squeeze them- 
selves into those economic sectors where a bare sub- 
sistence could be earned on their own. The Survey 
reveals, on the one hand, that a condition of over- 
crowding exists in many sectors of the economy (notably 
in agriculture, crude processing of all kinds, and re- 
tailing), and on the other, that even in cities there 
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are a good many “independent proprietors” whose in- 
come is distinctly less than that of regularly employed 
workers in factories. It is in this category that we find 
a large number of what we now call “disguised un- 
employed”: those who may be fully engaged but whose 
displacement will not diminish the total product of 
the economy provided necessary adjustments are made. 
Various estimates have been made on such displaceable 
manpower. Of the six million proprietors in the agri- 
cultural sector, it is generally agreed that about one 
million could be taken out, along with their dependent 
workers, without necessitating too great an adjustment 
in the productive setup and without causing any di- 
minution of product.? In non-agricultural sectors, es- 
timates vary quite widely depending on definitions 
which individual estimators give for “displaceability.” 
But if the subjective response at the time of the March 
1955 Survey is any guide, we find that 8.5 percent of 
those working in non-agricultural proprietorship estab- 
lishments desired a change in their occupation and we 
may say that this proportion could be a measure of the 
overcrowding which existed in these sectors. The war- 
time experience in Japan which necessitated the maxi- 
mum mobilization at any one time of more than four 
million males (drawing especially heavily from agri- 
cultural and commercial sectors) could also give us 
some notion as to how far we might reduce manpower 
in these sectors without materially affecting the total 
product. This, however, is a somewhat academic con- 
sideration in the present circumstances of Japan and 
probably the more realistic approach may be to take 
as an indication of excess labor power the number of 
independent proprietors earning less than a subsistence 
standard. 

(4) Those who are classified as “not in labor force” 
but wish to work. Since the category of “totally un- 
employed” in the Labor Force Survey restricts itself 
to those “who are actively seeking work,” many persons 
who are not engaged and wish to work but are not 
actively seeking work are left out of the labor force 
statistics. The Japanese government makes a periodical 
survey of non-employed persons who wish to be en- 
gaged in some work, and it has been revealed that 
(aside from those who are classified as “totally unem- 
ployed”) there are about 2.5 million persons who wish 
to earn money through work. Most of them, however, 
are women engaged in household work and wishing to 
obtain some supplementary income. Poverty is given 
as the most frequent reason for their wish to work. 


2 Estimates of “disguised unemployment” in agriculture by 
the Government Council on Employment Policy are: 4,210,000 
in 1952, 4,160,000 in 1953 and 3,530,000 in 1954. These 
include, of course, not only proprietors but also dependent 
workers and hired hands. 
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Even so, it is difficult to say how many of those in 
this category should be classified as contributing to 
“latent unemployment.” We may count on them in 
terms of maximum labor potential at the time of labor 
stringency, but in normal times we should probably 
take as part of “latent unemployment” about one half 
of those who say that they wish to be fully occupied 
(approximately 500,000 in 1955). 

This cursory review shows clearly enough that the 
superficial impression gained from the regular Labor 
Force Survey is not a reliable guide in envisaging the 
employment problem in Japan. Although it is difficult 
to give a single figure for latent unemployment, we 
could summarize the above discussion and say that in 
1955 about one million farm proprietors, 300,000 non- 
agricultural proprietors, and about 720,000 family work- 
ers were in the category of “disguised unemployment,” 
about 120,000 persons who were employed can never- 
theless be said definitely to have been “under- 
employed,” and about 500,000 who were classified as 
“not in labor force” were desirous of obtaining full- 
time jobs. Altogether, these add up to 2,640,000 as an 
overall figure of “latent unemployment” about which 
we cannot be complacent and for which we should 
attempt to make an allowance in any forward-looking 
plan of full employment. If we are to reduce this figure 
of “latent unemployment” gradually in the course of, 


' say, ten years, it means that on the average 264,000 


additional jobs have to be created annually over and 
above the figure (mentioned above) of 896,700 of net 
addition to the labor force. We may say that a full- 
employment program for Japan in the immediate future 
has the task of creating roughly 900,000 to 1,150,000 
jobs per annum, depending on the modesty or bold- 
ness of the planners. 

In discussing programs for full employment, there 
are, of course, all kinds of possibilities. If we take the 
position, for example, that the critical years as regards 
the shortage of employment opportunities are likely to 
be of relatively short duration, say, until about 1970,* 
and further, if we can plan and implement a massive 
public works program for this period employing some- 
thing like 500,000 man-years per annum in labor-in- 
tensive projects, the question of absorbing the remainder 
will not be very serious. Taking into account the in- 
direct effects of such a public works program, we may 
say that the demand for labor will easily match the 
prospective supply. But this possibility must be con- 
sidered somewhat academic, since the present adminis- 
tration in Japan does not seem to be thinking in terms 
of what might be called “an emergency public works 
program.” 

3 This assumption is not unrealistic so far as the pros- 
pective supply of new labor force is concerned. 


Then too, in examining other possibilities, we must 
impose certain restrictions which are relevant to our 
problem. For example, if we are to plan at all for full 
employment, it will be unwise to suppose that Japan’s 
primary industries could absorb any additional labor 
force beyond what they had in 1955. This restriction 
would imply that annual additions of about one million 
to the labor force would have to be absorbed entirely 
by secondary and tertiary industries. Let us suppose, 
for simplicity’s sake, that it is absorbed in such a way 
that the distribution of new labor among different 
industries is proportionate to their size. This implies an 
annual growth of a little over three percent in the labor 
force for each industry outside the primary sector. 
' When we reflect that employment in manufacturing as 
a whole rose at a rate of slightly less than two percent 
per annum during the past decade (the period of 
phenomenal growth in industrial production), we can 
realize the magnitude of the task. The difficulties are 
aggravated by the circumstance that it is imperative 
for Japan’s manufacturing industries to keep on raising 
their productivity in order to sustain, if not to improve, 
their competitive position in the world market. Let us 
suppose, for the moment, that this task can be ac- 
complished. What will be the order of magnitude of 
Japan’s gross national product in 1965? It was 8,189 
billion yen (or 22.7 billion U.S. dollars) in 1955, with 
an active labor force of 41,120,000. If the labor force 
in 1965 rises tc 50 million and overall productivity 
improves by 35 percent‘ over the ten years, the GNP 
will rise to 13,500 billion yen (or 37.5 billion dollars) 
at the 1955 price level. It would be pleasant to think 
that the Japanese economy could keep on expanding in 
this way but we must note one restriction which is of 
major significance: the volume of imports which Japan 
can afford. Japan can afford in the long run only that 
volume of imports which is matched by her exports. 
And as for Japan’s dependence on imports, the degree 
of flexibility is notoriously small. The overall degree 
of dependence on imports has fluctuated in the recent 
past between 12 and 14 percent; and it can be shown 
(through a more detailed study in terms of specific 
goods) that it will be difficult to lower this degree of 
dependence below 12 percent in normal years. In fact, 
there is good ground for postulating a higher ratio for 
future years when Japanese manufacturing industries 
will have to depend on supplies from abroad to a much 
greater extent than heretofore for major raw materials 
and industrial energy. The Economic Planning Board, 
after considerable study, has suggested that the degree 
of dependence on imports in 1965 is likely to be around 


4 A rather conservative estimate. The Japanese government 
is speaking in terms of a seven percent rise per annum of labor 
force plus productivity. 


13.5 to 14.0 percent. Now, if we take the lower of this 
range and apply it to the expected GNP in 1965, we 
obtain a figure of about five billion dollars as the vol- 
ume of prospective imports in 1955 prices. The ques- 
tion is: can Japan expand her exports, which in 1955 
were two billion dollars (and 2.4 billion dollars in 
1956, valued at 1955 prices), to the level of five billion 
dollars in 1965? 


There is another limitation which we must con- 
sider in assessing the possibility of absorbing upwards of 
ten million workers in ten years: the question of avail- 
able investment funds. The creation of new jobs re- 
quires new capital investment, how much per man de- 
pending on the type of industry concerned. Since it is 
expected that the expansion of Japanese economy in 
the near future will be slanted towards heavy and 
chemical industries, it will be reasonable to assume 
that capital requirements per new worker in the near fu- 
ture will be larger than what we can infer from the av- 
erage requirements in the recent past. The latter have 
been variously estimated by different experts, but the es- 
timates’ for manufacturing industries cluster around 
1.5 million yen per man in 1955 prices. If we take this 
figure for an average, the investment funds needed for 
the absorption of 900,000 new workers will amount 
to 1,350 billion yen. Total private gross investment 
in plant and equipment in 1955 amounted to 771 bil- 
lion yen, of which probably one half was accounted for 
by replacement. Even taking governmental net invest- 
ment into account, the total net addition to plant and 
equipment in 1955 is likely to have been substantially 
less than 1,000 billion yen. There is no doubt that the 
expansion of the economy since 1955 has raised the 
capacity to yield net investment funds, but the magni- 
tude of the task implied in a full employment program 
can be gauged by comparing the required! net invest- 
ment funds of 1,350 billion yen with the performance 
of the economy in the prosperous years of the recent 
past. 

Of the two major constraints discussed above (the 
limitations on export possibilities and on available in- 
vestment funds), the former is more serious. Exports in 
sufficient volume will be both a necessary and a suf- 
ficient condition for full employment prosperity. Such 
prosperity is likely to create investment funds suffici- 
ent for the absorption of new labor force. Investment 
decisions, large enough to absorb the new labor force, 
will no doubt support a high growth-rate of the econ- 
omy for a while, but they alone will not be able to sus- 
tain the growth unless an export demand of the re- 
quired order of magnitude is forthcoming. Exports, 


5 They relate themselves to the requirements of plant and 
equipment and do not include working capital. 
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however, are by nature unpredictable, depending as 
they do, especially in the case of Japan, upon so many 
external factors. It will be thus difficult to plan a 
steady industrial expansion of the whole country on 
the basis of growth in one sector which is, to a large 
extent, outside the direct control of that country. To 
the extent, however, that matters are within the cap- 
abilities of Japanese business and government, the max- 
imum efforts might be exerted in the direction of ex- 


panding Japan’s exports. Failing in this task, or failing 
to be sufficiently confident of such possibilities, Japan’s 
alternative may be to initiate an emergency public 
works program during the critical years up to 1970, 
especially along those lines which would contribute to- 
wards a greater degree of self-sufficiency in foodstuffs 
and industrial energy. Of course, some combination of 
an export drive with a public works program is not 
to be excluded. 


Elections in Thailand (Il) 


BY ALBERT PICKERELL AND DANIEL E. MOORE 


Pinu “DEMOCRACY” PROGRAM, and more particu- 
larly the Hyde Park movement, permitted the free 
expression of more radical sentiments for the first time 
since the 1947 coup. With the release of Assemblyman 
Thep Chotinuchit from jail (anti-communist charges 
were filed against him on his return from Red China), 
it became clear that the government was willing to 
allow the participation of leftist parties in the elec- 
tions. Four parties in particular arose to form the so- 
called “Socialist-Front”: (1) the Hyde Park Move- 
ment Party, registered March 21, 1955; (2) the Setha- 
korn (Economist) Party, registered October 4, 1955 
(headed by Thep); (3) the Socialist Party (Sangkhom 
Niyom), registered March 13, 1956; and (4) the Social 
Democrat Party (Sangkhom Prachatipatai), registered 
November 23, 1955. 

Rumors of government manipulation were rife in 
connection with these parties even after their coali- 
tion, for Petthai’s defection from the Hyde Park Move- 
ment Party to the SM party was taken as paving the 
way for the whole coalition to join the group of par- 
ties supporting the government. Having weathered this 
storm, however, this coalition went on to advocate 
very strong leftist policies—collective farms, govern- 
ment control over the entire economy, opposition to 
“imperialist America,” abolition of SEATO, friend- 
ship and trade with Red China, the Five Principles, 
and repeal of the anti-Communist act. As leaders of the 
growing anti-American sentiment, the coalition was 
quick to extend its sympathies to Egypt’s Nasser dur- 
ing the Suez crisis, to support the USSR on the Hun- 
garian issue and to endorse the policies of Communist 
China. 

The coalition possessed little more than sensational 
nuisance value in Bangkok and its environs but con- 
centrated its efforts in the Northeast (where the party 


The first part of this article appeared in the June 1957 
issue. 
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leaders ran for office) rather than i 

In the North and Northeast 
splinter groups were formed, among 
Fraternity (or Brotherhood) party; 
party (favoring the return of Pridi from China as 
Premier); and the Divine Utopia party (interesting 
attempts have been made in the Northeast to equate 
Communism with “divine utopia,” a future blissful 
state, according to Buddhist belief) . 

Perhaps more significant were the inroads made by 
leftist elements into the non-leftist opposition. As it 
became obvious that the conservative forces were gain- 
ing, the leftists characteristically were quick to change 
their tactics from a denunciation of the government to 
an even more vehement attack on the Democrats, and 
this continued throughout the closing months of the 
campaign. 

The main opposition came from the Democrat party 
(Prachatipat), led by Nai Khuang Aphaiwong, a 
former premier. It was a revival of Nai Khuang’s old 
party and relied for support mainly on conservative but 
anti-government elements and old royalist factions. The 
former, of course, were considerable, but among the 
latter Khuang was never able to gain outright support 
of the influential editor of Siam Rath, M. R. Kukrit 
Pramoj, or his brother, M. R. Seni Pramoj (onetime 
Premier and Free Thai ambassador to Washington at the 
time of Pearl Harbor). Lacking any substantial financial 
backing, the Democrat party concentrated its efforts on 
the main issues at stake, notably corruption in govern- 
ment. It attacked the opium scandals, the case of the 
murder of the four ex-ministers, Pibul’s “buy Thai” 
and Buddhist holiday (Wan Phra) programs, the pro- 
posed social security law, and the continuance of sec- 
ond-category members of parliament. On the major 
policies of government, however, Khuang offered no 
drastic changes from policies of the ruling regime. While 
advocating a more independent foreign policy, he came 
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out in favor of the SEATO pact and also for Pibul’s 
“democracy” program. The Democrat party, because 
of its failure to propose any substantial change in 
government policies, was scored by Kukrit as upholding 
policies “indistinguishable from those of the present 
government.”* 

The party registered on September 30, 1955, and 
by the following January claimed some 70,000 mem- 
bers in the provinces. Khuang himself proved an in- 
defatigable campaigner, covering most of the provincial 
areas and holding weekly press conferences. Without 
doubt the Democrat party proved highly attractive to a 
large number of middle class intellige™:tsia and lower 
echelon bureaucrats in Bangkok and the provinces. 
There were several reasons for this: Khuang’s personal- 
ity, the party’s former record, and its representation 
as the only real but conservative opposition to the 
government. In these circles, anti-government feeling 
ran very high. 

Another opposition party that began as a conserva- 
tive group was the Seri-Prachatipatai (Free Democracy), 
which grew out of a coalition of ten oppcsition as- 
semblymen.™ Its initial tactics included attac)s on the 
government through the medium of urgent question- 
naires sent to various ministries on issues of the mo- 
ment. Answers were demanded to leading questions, 
and the whole affair was given prominent play in the 
Bangkok vernacular press. 

A split soon developed, some Northeast assembly- 
men of the group apparently being subverted to the 
more leftist elements active in that area. Also the party 
was to some extent infiltrated, leftist elements forcing 
a party resolution opposing SEATO. 

Other elements active in forming minor political par- 
ties included agricultural, labor, youth and minority 
(Muslim) groups. Among these, the only party of even 
slight influence was the Thai Labor party, whose ac- 
tivities were aimed at influencing only the Bangkok 
vote. Sponsored by the Thai Labor Union, an ap- 
pendage of the government and more specifically of 
Pibul, this party was headed by Nai Prakop Talaklam, 
a railway employee organizer. Initially the party ad- 
vocated a moderate program including support of the 
government, but by late 1956, opinion among the 
workers had so changed that the party platform of 
necessity included “collective ownership,” abandon- 
ment of SEATO, and referenda allowing workers to 
reject laws. If the government’s backing of the Thai 
Labor party seemed forgotten in the popular ferment 
of the “new democracy,” this connection was made 
clear by the last-minute withdrawal of Prakop and 


1 Siam Rath, November 24, 1955. 
la Bangkok Post, September 12 and October 1, 1955. 
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three other Labor candidates in favor of Pibul.*® 

Though 23 parties registered for the election, only 
those noted above were at all active. The others had 
no popular basis for appeal and displayed little cam- 
paign effort. They were either last-minute or crank 
formations (such as the Anti-Corruption party) or 
were local in nature (such as the various farmers’ 
parties and the one royalist party). 

Independents (as distinguished from the Independent 
party) were, of course, active, especially in the pro- 
vinces, eschewing party affiliation and counting on 
their individual personal followings. 


CTIVE CAMPAIGNING BEGAN toward the end of No- 
vember and grew in intensity until election day. 
Early in the campaign the consensus was that a resound- 
ing victory would be scored by the SMP, which was 
benefiting from a bandwagon effect as a result of its 
show of organizational strength—for instance, the “cam- 
paign jeeps” used by its candidates, the financial allow- 
ances to pro-government assemblymen, and the sub- 
stantial campaign funds that Pibul reported had been 
contributed by private business and individuals (a con- 
servative and published estimate was 10 million baht.) 
However, it appears the SMP may have committed 
an error in timing by launching its efforts too early. 
About two months before the campaign it suffered some 
setbacks as the opposition began to destroy the myth 
of SMP invincibility. A series of events continued to dis- 
credit an already susceptible regime: these included a 
sensational bank robbery, an outbreak of strikes and 
labor disputes, the increasingly effective campaign 
against the government’s “rigid” pro-American foreign 
policy, and especially the mounting reports from the 
provinces of SMP high-handedness. 

The hustings brought forth many colorful incidents 
and devices. In the North, Chiengmai inhabitants were 
reported to have resented the hiring by the SMP of 
one of their local “Miss Thailand” beauties as a cam- 
paign singer and attraction. The opposition countered 
by painting the town’s pariah dogs with SMP indicators. 
Meanwhile there were increasing rumors and charges 
that the SMP was engaging in dishonest election prac- 
tices. Tension continued to mount as new incidents of 
irregularity and violence were reported. First to make 
charges of organized corruption on the part of the gov- 
ernment was Nai Namphet of the National Democrat 
party, and his claim that he had actually discovered 
illegal ballots received prominent play in the press. 
The Sarit-backed paper, Sarnseri, repeated this charge 
regularly during the campaign. Many newspapers pub- 
lished photographs of alleged counterfeit ballots. New 
political terminology was added to the Thai vocabu- 


lb Siam Nikorn, February 26, 1957. 
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lary: phrai fai (“fire card,” meaning illegal ballot), 
and phon rom (“parachutist,” referring to a hoodlum 
paid to stuff the ballot boxes—“he appears from no- 
where”) . 

Malpractices obviously were perpetrated by both the 
government and the varions opposition parties and are 
difficult to assess. It is doubtful if the SMP activities, 
however, can be written off as readily as one observer 
had done: “. . . if the ruling Seri-Manangasila party 
had been ‘cooking’ the eiection results, it is fair to as- 
sume that the early returns would have been more 
favorable to it than they have been.”** 

General appeals for Chinese support were made by 
the Premier early in the campaign, to which Khuang 
retaliated by stressing the economic liberalism of the 
Democrat party. More realistic recognition of the im- 
portance of the Thai-Chinese vote, especially in Bang- 
kok, was then given by the Premier who included in 
his election promises a more specific program for im- 
provement of Chinese conditions.* By election day the 
chairman of the Chinese Chamber of Commerce stated 
that most of the Sino-Thai vote would go to the SMP.* 

Over recent years a large group of the vernacular 
newspapers had been consistently anti-government on 
the theory that this was the best way to build circula- 
tion;* they remained antagonistic to the government 
during the campaign. Believing that the SMP was cer- 
tain to win a comfortable majority, most of them 
spent little effort trying to win support for an oppo- 
sition party and instead took advantage of every op- 
portunity to embarrass the government. 

Ironically to Western observers, some of the most 
vigorous criticism of administration policies came from 
papers directly or indirectly under the control of Pibul 
and Sarit. This anomaly would seem to be the result 
of either (1) subtle political maneuvering, especially 
on the part of Sathianraphap, with which Pibul has 
close relations, and Sarnseri and other Army-backed 
papers; or (2) the fact that the editorial page of Thai- 
language newspapers has not generally been conceived 
as presenting the viewpoint of the editor or the pa- 
per; instead it is more a collection of opinions of in- 
dividual writers, many of them working independently. 

lc The Economist’ (London), March 9, 1957, p. 800. 

2 Chung Yuan Wan Pao, February 18, 1957. 

3 There are implications that the Chinese were somehow 
involved in the disorders that followed the elections. Called 
to an extended meeting with Marshal Sarit on March 5, 
leaders of the community on the following day called mect- 
ings of more than 70 Chinese organizations to urge Chinese 
compliance with Thai laws and to urge caution during the 


state of emergency. 
4 Of the 24 Thai-language dailies, roughly 10 can be 


described as pro-government in some form but they do not 
account for more than 30,000 of the estimated 120,000 total 
circulation of the vernacular press. 
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Most of the Chinese newspapers are more financially 
stable and have larger circulations than the Thai- 
language papers. Since the relaxation of censorship, the 
Chinese press has veered sharply to the left and also 
has increased considerably its coverage of Thai do- 
mestic affairs. However, it was more nonpartisan and 
restrained in its criticism than the Thai-language press. 

At present there are three English-language dailies.* 
Circulated widely among the growing Western colony, 
they also have an undetermined influence on the local 
populace. This is true especially of the American-edited 
Post, which estimates that 30 percent of its readers 
are of Thai nationality. Because of their wide differ- 
ences in status and complexion it is difficult to gen- 
eralize about them. However, it can be said that they 
did not engage in the extremism of the vernacular press. 

A noticeable feature of Thai-language newspapers 
in the past year has been a marked growth of left-wing 
influence among the younger generation of reporters 
and editorial assistants. Under the Thai system of news- 
paper organization these junior workers have an ex- 
ceptional amount of authority in the selection of ma- 
terial for the newspaper. 

Exposure to mass media was extremely limited in 
nearly all the provinces. Outside of Bangkok no daily 
newspapers are published and there are only four or 
five regularly established weeklies. There are estimated 
to be more than 200,000 radio sets in the country but 
they are heavily concentrated in the Bangkok area. In 
the villages radios are becoming more common and 
are a popular source of information about daily govern- 
mental affairs; in most villages there is some open place 


"for group listening. However, all of the dozen or more 


radio transmitters are controlled by various branches 
of the government, and radio was not widely depended 
on during the campaign. 

Thailand has the only television transmitter on the 
Southeast Asian mainland, and there are some 4,000 
to 5,000 receivers in the Bangkok area. Although con- 
siderable use was made of this medium, particularly 
by the SMP, there is no effective way to evaluate its 
impact, but it could not have been great. On election 
day TV sets were set up in the streets and drew crowds 
of people. 

Under these conditions it was necessary to depend 
a great deal on person-to-person communication, with 
heavy emphasis on the relay function of established 
opinion leaders. “Hyde Parks” sprang up in most parts 
of the country and were one of the main methods of 
campaigning. Although the SMP political machine was 
well organized and highly effective, a large percen- 

5 The Bangkok World (successor to Liberty) was estab- 
lished February 7, 1957, under the editorship of an American, 
Darrell Berrigan. 


tage of those elected in the provinces, especially the 
more remote areas, were chosen on the basis of their 
personalities rather than as members of a party ticket. 

Buddhist priests played virtually no role in the elec- 
tion, although there were isolated attempts .o use them. 

Most of the other campaign devices found in the 
West were utilized. The SMP especially went in heavily 
in Bangkok for posters and billboards, some of them 
illuminated and quite elaborate. The exaggerated claims 
made in this manner, however, especially by the Lord 
Mayor in his campaign, appear to have boomeranged 
and produced considerable negative reaction. A moving 
electric-light belt device similar to that on the New 
York Times Building in New York was erected at the 
Department of Public Relations in Bangkok to carry 
the election returns. 

The final results showed the following number of 
seats for various parties: 


Seri-Manangasila 83 Hyde Park 2 
Democrat 29 National Democrat 3 
Thammathipat 10 Independence Party 2 
Seri Prachatipatai 10 Independents 13 
Economist 8 TOTAL 160 


In Bangkok the SM party gained 7 of the 9 seats, 
with the Premier leading Khuang slightly for top 
honors. Four ministers were defeated in the Bangkok 
election as was blood-letter Petthai. 

The left-wing Economist party won all of its seats 
in the critically situated Northeast area, and all seven 
of those candidates who had traveled to Red China 
were elected—four as members of the Economist party, 
two under the Seri Prachatipatai banner, and one as 
a member of the SM party. 

Complete returns, including a statistical breakdown 
of the popular vote, had not yet become available at 
the time of writing. 

On election day there were immediate charges against 
the SMP of “cheating,” an allegation that was promptly 
denied. If there were “irregularities,” an SMP spokes- 
man said, they were committed by individuals and not 
by the party.* Newspaper comment was particularly 
bitter, the influential Siam Rath Weekly Review de- 
nouncing the government editorially in bold face type 
in what is perhaps the most extreme public criticism 
of Pibul in his 25 years of political life:" 


By robbing the people of their sovereign rights during the 


6 New York Times, February 27, 1957. 

7 Siam Rath Weekly Review, February 28, 1957. Such an 
extreme statement could not have been carried two years ago 
when newspapers were being closely censored by a police 
board. The papers then were at times critical of the gov- 
ernment but always “pulled their punches.” 


election, the present government has committed the most seri- 
ous crime against humanity. 

In our estimation, Field Marshal Pibulsonggram and General 
Phao Sriyanond have been raised to the criminal level of 
Stalin and Beria. 


There was widespread expression among many in- 
tellectuals and students of the belief that the Demo- 
crat party would have been even more successful, es- 
pecially in Bangkok, except for manipulation of the re- 
turns. There was particular resentment at a mysterious 
eight-hour delay in counting ballots for the last 13 
polling units in Bangkok. When these were finally re- 
ported, they were heavily in favor of the SMP, giving 
it 7 out of 9 Bangkok seats, (in early returns the di- 
vision was 5 to 4 for the SMP). One newspaper car- 
ried figures intended to show that in every amphur 
(district) in Bangkok in which the SMP won there 
had been delays in reporting the count.* 

Various predictions of violence and corruption were 
fulfilled on election day. In the district of Bangkok 
dishonest practices were reported to be so obvious that 
the governor of Bangkok, Nai Chalaw Wanaphut, sub- 
mitted his resignation even before the counting began, 
saying he could not control the situation. Near Don 
Maung airport, outspoken exuberance for Khuang was 
rewarded with a split skull for one voter. But the 
most rowdy affairs appear to have taken place in Sara- 
buri (site of the Buddha footprint, 75 miles north of 
Bangkok), where the Army-controlled newspaper Sarn- 
seri reported that the polling stations had been taken 
over by armed hoodlums who had stuffed the boxes 
with 600 ballots within 15 minutes after the opening 
hour, punctuated their voting ceremonies with gunfire, 
and inspected all ballots before deposit, rejecting those 
not for the SMP.° 

On March 2 the government, declaring it had evi- 
dence that a “group of persons, with the assistance of 
foreign nationals had been conspiring to create internal 
disturbance and to finally take over control of Thai- 
land,” declared a state of emergency.*® Field Marshal 
Sarit was named supreme military commander, in 
charge of the Army, Navy, Air Force and (interest- 
ingly) police. In response to an increasing number of 
requests for details about the reported plot, a Thai 
military spokesman announced on March 4 that 
SEATO officials had given information to Thai offi- 
cials about a reported attempt to overthrow the Pibul 
Government.”** 

Marshal Sarit announced in a press conference that 


8 Khao Phap, March 1, 1957. 

9 Sarnseri, February 27, 1957. 

10 Bangkok World, March 4, 1957. 

11 Bangkok Post, March 2, 1957; see Bangkok World, 
March 3, 1957, for texts of the communiqués. 
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the emergency was declared after “it was discovered 
certain naval personnel and local Chinese were about 
to carry out provocative demonstrations.”** There were 
rumors that the state of emergency was, in fact, aimed 
at anticipated student demonstrations. There were 
other stories of unrest among junior Army officers** 
and persistent reports that the state of emergency was 
imposed to prevent pro-Communist elements from ex- 
ploiting the post-election crisis. There is little evidence, 
however, that the Communist underground was power- 
ful enough to present any threat to the government. 

On the day the state of emergency was declared 
there was much grumbling among students at Chula- 
longkorn University as they assembled for regular Sat- 
urday classes and talk of staging some sort of protest 
demonstration. Many students at Chulalongkorn, as 
sons and daughters of civil servants and members of 
Thailand’s growing middle class, had served as poll 
watchers, many students having been given assignments 
to observe various phases of the election process as part 
of their political science studies. They were particularly 
resentful of the activities of naklengs (hoodlums) on 
behalf of the SMP and the failure of the police to take 
action against them. The students were also upset by 
the widespread rumors that 50,000 counterfeit ballots 
had been distributed the day before the election by 
the SMP to hoodlums at the police department’s Pa- 
ruskawa Palace.** 

In the morning some 2,000 students gathered in the 
convocation hall of Chulalongkorn University to call 
upon the rector, Phra Vejjayant Rangsarit (an Air 
Marshal and one of the SMP victors in Bangkok), to 
resign from the government party. The Thai national 
flag was lowered to half mast “in memory of the death 
of democracy.” Appeals by the rector to raise the flag 
were refused. On tree trunks on the campus were 
posters carrying such messages as “We don’t want air 
conditioning, we want Democracy!”** Marshal Sarit 
was called to the scene and his frankness in dealing 
with the students immediately made him the hero of 
the day. “As dirty as Hell,” he was quoted as replying 
to a student question as to what he thought of the 
elections. “If I was not in my present position as keeper 
of the peace,” he went on, “I would march by your 
side.” When told that the students planned to con- 
tinue their protest despite the state of emergency, he 
was quoted: “You have the freedom to go wherever 
you want to go. To see that nothing happens I'll 


12 New York Times, March 5, 1957; Bangkok World, 
March 4, 1957. 

13 London Times, March 4, 1957. 

14 See February 26 issues of Daily Mail, Phim Thai, Sarn- 
seri and other Thai-language dailies. 

15 Bangkok World, March 3, 1957. 
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walk on the other side of the street, but I'll look the 
other way.”** 

On the day the emergency was declared Army tanks 
and troops fanned out over Bangkok, Thai Air Force 
jet fighters (U.S. military aid planes) swooped low over 
several parts of the city—an event that accordirg to 
one newspaper, “put terror into the hearts of the people 
and destroyed their morale.”*’ It was the “buzzing” 
of Khuang’s home, located near the Chulalongkorn 
campus, that started the student demonstration, ac- 
cording to some observers. 

The students first marched to the Ministry of In- 
terior, being joined as they crossed the city by students 
from other universities and technical schools. There 
they presented five demands to the Director-General of 
the Interior Department:** (1) end the state of emer- 
gency and identify the foreign nation that interferes 
with Thailand’s affairs; (2) resignation of all Bangkok 
Assemblymen; (3) appointment of student inspection 
committees at the next election; (4) punishment of all 
hoodlums who violated election laws; and (5) reply 
through Radio Thailand within 24 hours. 

When the students were told the Premier was in a 
meeting and would meet with their leaders Sunday 
morning, they replied they had no leaders. They then 
began marching toward Government House, being 
joined en route by a large number of non-students, in- 
cluding many left-wing Chinese (according to some re- 
ports). At the entrance they were halted by guards on 
Makawan bridge and for a time it appeared there might 
be trouble, but Marshal Sarit eased the tension by or- 
dering the gates opened. Before this could be done the 
surging crowd broke through the iron gates.’® 

At one point the Government House session was 
marked by an anti-American demongtration, which re- 
liable observers say was the work of left-wing non- 
student elements. Marshal Sarit, during his speech, was 
asked to name the country that had interfered with 
Thailand’s affairs. According to the Army-backed news- 
paper, Sarnseri, Sarit replied that he could not give 
the name of the country but that, since everyone knew 
about it, there was no need to give the name. “The 
audience responded by cheering and applauding to 
express their understanding of the statement, supple- 


16 Siam Rath Weekly Review, March 14, 1957, p. 2. 

17 Siam Rath Weekly Review, March 21, 1957, p. 5. See 
this issue for a three-page spread of pictures of the demon- 
stration. 

18 Bangkok World, March 3, 1957; Sarnseri, Phim Thai, 
March 5, 1957. 

19 The English-language Siam Rath Weekly Review 
(March 21) estimated the crowd at 100,000 but this figure 
is excessive and appears to result from too literal a transla- 
tion of a Thai figure of speech. 
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mented by shouting the name of a Western nation, i.e., 
the United States.” 

“The People Break Through”—so the Siam Rath 
Weekly Review headlined an editorial on the March 
2nd demonstrations. “Spiritually,” the newspaper com- 
mented, “the Thai people have broken their ages-old 
bond of submission. . . . Gone are the theory and the 
belief that the Thai People are apathetic and politically 
inert.””* 

After 12 days the state of emergency was lifted, and 
Marshal Sarit’s authority as supreme military com- 
mander was terminated. The latter move was widely 
interpreted as the result of behind-the-scenes power 
manipulations by other “coup group” forces to counter 
Sarit’s phenomenal rise in public popularity. Com- 
mented the Siam Rath Weekly Review: “Mightier men 
who were hiding behind waterfalls in time of crisis be- 
came somewhat frightened of Field Marshal Sarit’s 
popularity.”** 


Popular Political Ferment 


The 1957 election would seem to indicate clearly 
that profound changes are taking place in Thailand. 
Two somewhat paradoxical facts stand out: on the one 
hand, a new ferment of popular interest and participa- 
tion in government; on the other, the continued role 
of conservatism and the old order. Contrary to oft- 
repeated proverbs about the Thai people’s political 
apathy, this new political consciousness has not sprung 
full-grown on the scene but has deep roots in the cul- 
ture. The lack of opportunity to translate traditional 
Jocal civic interest into political participation and ac- 
tion at the national level has tended to obscure the 
realities of the Thai political potential. This is well il- 
lustrated by the sharp contrast between the apathy of 
the 1952 election#{ when there were relatively few 
channeis, issues or focal points, and the excitement at- 
tending the 1957 balloting. 

Vast strides have been made in formal education 
and informal political education since World War II 
and for the first time political feelings have been al- 
lowed expression by the lifting of restrictions. It is 
striking to note the glibness with which “Hyde Park” 
orators throughout the country discussed international 
issues supposedly incomprehensible to the public. In this 
connection it is erroneous to assume that the Thai are 
different from the other peoples of Southeast Asia be- 
cause they have managed to avoid colonial rule. Co- 
lonialism has not passed them by and they are well 
cognizant of the implications of Geneva, Bandung,” 


20 Sarnseri and other Bangkok dailies, March 3, 1957. 

21 Siam Rath Weekly Review, March 7, 1957. 

22 Siam Rath Weekly Review, March 21, 1957. 

23 Twenty-nine Thai newspapermen attended the Bandung 
Conference, their expenses being paid by the Thai government. 


neutralism, and the proximity and growth of Red 
China. 

From his Pandora’s box Pibul let escape a spirit the 
Thai people call “Prachatipatai” (democracy) and they 
are no longer to be easily restrained. Not only did the 
“democracy” program open an opportunity for political 
activity with some chance to make itself felt (talk of 
a coalition government after the elections was real) 
but it also gave opportunity for the crystallization and 
expression of feelings of national individuality and pop- 
ular participation in politics on issues on which the 
government had demonstrated it could be influenced. 
Foreign policy seems to be every bit as much an issue 
as the perennial Thai problem of corruption. The stu- 
dent demonstration, without doubt a rare protest action 
for Thailand, was also part of an overall growing po- 
litical awareness and desire for participation. 

The stark reality of the dominant role of the military 
in Thai politics is still obvious. There is every indica- 
tion, however, that the Thai politicians are finding it 
increasingly necessary to take cognizance of popular 
developments. It would appear likely that the future 
will bring increased recognition of constitutionalism as 
a basis of government. On the other hand there are 
some signs that the government, now that it has won 
the election, will take measures to repress the increas- 
ing left-wing influences in the press and Chinese com- 
munity. Also, there will probably be at least temporary 
reprisals against the non-leftist opposition as the gov- 
ernment attempts to consolidate its position 

Public opinion forces brought into play by Pibul’s 
1955 move for power ironically became the wave on 
which Marshal Sarit nearly rode to the premiership 
during the state of emergency. Sarit’s position has been 
greatly strengthened, but it is too early to tell in what 
direction he will use his new power. General Phao 
seems to have been made the scapegoat of SMP un- 
popularity, but he is dynamic and resourceful and is 
not to be written off in the future of Thai politics. In 
the new cabinet he holds the important post of Min- 
ister of Interior. 

It is difficult at this time to assess the victories scored 
in the Northeast by anti-government forces, but this is 
an extremely critical area and the leftist advances there 
will need to be closely watched by the government. 
Among those winning were not only leftist candidates 
but others who campaigned on a separatist platform 
and had at one time had been accused of sedition by 
the government. The area is one part of Thailand that 
suffers from food shortages and drought. It has long 
been characterized by a strong spirit of regionalism, 
being not only geographically but also psychologically 
close to compromised Laos. The presence of some 
50,000 pro-Communist Vietnamese refugees in the area 
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increases the tendency of its inhabitants to look across 
the Mehkong river to Laos rather than to the distant 
capital of Bangkok. 

The “return to normalcy” represented by the “old 
line” roster presented to the King for formation of the 
new SMP Cabinet “after almost two weeks of behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering”** emphasized that democracy 
in Thailand is still not the “full democracy” proffered 
by Premier Pibul in June 1955. The election proved 
that there is much political awareness and that it is not 
restricted to the capital city of Bangkok. It is also clear 
that the change is limited. Ideology and issues have 
not replaced charismatic leadership; traditionalism still 
has a strong appeal. 

Thai conservatism has been traditionally noted for 
another factor: the tendency to want and to support 
strong leadership which has meant the preservation of 
strong national unity and integrity. Coupled with Thai 
realism this factor may be of extreme importance to 
the United States and its foreign policy towards Thai- 
land. American prestige in Thailand has definitely, 
even if only temporarily, suffered a setback during this 
period. 

Thailand (the only Southeast Asian member of 
SEATO, with the exception of the Philippines) has 
been widely regarded as the West’s “best friend” in 
Southeast Asia. In that area it is viewed as a symbol 
of close alliance with the United States, and American 
prestige will rise or fall. in. part to the extent that 
Thailand achieves a stable representative government. 
In the early period of American aid to Thailand there 
was widespread criticism of the United States for lend- 
ing support to an undemocratic and unpopular govern- 
ment. 

Thailand is now experiencing a ferment resulting 
from the interaction of Western ideas and the spirit 
of Bandung. At present, the Thai, though still closely 
identified with the West, are showing an increased sen- 
sitivity to another strong political force in Asia, and 
this often results in ambivalence and increased anti- 
American sentiment. The Thai have a long tradition 
of diplomatic accommodation and historically have 
played a skillful balancing role. The prospects for 
achieving a satisfactory adjustment to external forces 
and emerging with a stable representative government 
appear reasonably hopeful. 


Postscript 

The three months which have elapsed since the writ- 
ing of this article have seen a further development of 
the trends indicated above. The first of a series of 
moves by the government intended to suppress the ex- 
citement following the elections was the arrest in April 
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of Kukrit Pramoj, editor of the Siam Rath, on charges 
of libel under Section 134 of the penal code. Convicted 
and sentenced on June 22, Kukrit appealed the case 
and is free on bail proffered by former Police General 
Phra Pinit Chonkhadi. Other steps have been taken 
to discourage the virulent attacks on the government 
in the press, and newspapers controlled by government 
politicians have become transparent in their support 
of their respective sponsors. In this respect, Sathiraphab 
(controlled by Premier Pibul) and 2500 Daily (con- 
trolled by General Phao) have been the most obvious. 
However, the anti-American, anti-police press and the 
leftist press, led by Sarnseri, have withstood efforts to 
clamp the lid back on criticism and have made capital 
of various local incidents involving Americans. 

Particularly in evidence has been agitation in the 
press and by “Hyde Park” speakers for recognition of 
Communist China and the abrogation of the SEATO 
and U.S. military aid agreements. A series of rumors 
and misinterpretations of government pronouncements 
led to a declaration by the Prime Minister on June 28 
reaffirming the government’s dedication to established 
foreign policies. 

On the political front, most speculation has centered 
on the position of Marshal Sarit. In fact, maneuvers 
supposedly on his behalf nearly eclipsed the more usual 
manipulations which followed the elections. With re- 
gard to the latter, the failure of Khuang to present a 
dynamic program, sufficiently different from govern- 
ment policies to hold the opposition together, added 
force to the rumors predicting the mobilization of Sarit- 
backed party forces. Realignment of politicians (espe- 
cially of independents) and even the formation of new 
parties have become traditional post-election phenome- 
na in Thailand. 

The government, too, has had difficulty in achieving 
solidarity. Despite the inclusion of such men as Nai 
Liang Jaiyakal (as Deputy Minister of Justice) and 
General Kach Songgram (as a second category MLP.), 
cleavages among the élite are so deep that, at best, 
only a temporary show of unity can be expected. In 
addition, it has not been possible to reward most of 
the defeated SMP candidates who expected consolation 
in the form of appointments as second category M.P.s, 
deputy ministers or secretaries to ministers, for the 
Kukrit law suit (designed to invalidate the Bangkok 
elections) gave rise to objections on the part of the 
King to increasing the number of second category 
members to equal that of first category members. The 
King expressed “concern over whether such a step 
would be in contradiction with provisions in the Con- 
stitution and over what ruling the court would make 
in a case (that filed by Kukrit Pramoj) for nullifica- 
tion of the February 26 elections on constitutional 


grounds. The King, it was explained, does not want 
any measure taken by him to conflict with either the 
Constitution or a court judgement.”®* As a result, only 
twelve new second category members have been ap- 
pointed to replace those of the 132 second category 
members of the former government who have died or 
resigned. 

Formation of New Party 

The discontent over these two questions joined with 
the rise in enthusiasm for Marshal Sarit to result in the 
formation of the Sahaphum (Unionist) party. During 
the state of emergency, popular agitation for the forma- 
tion of a party to back Sarit for Prime Minister, stem- 
ming from the popularity he had won by his handling 
of the post-election crisis, was at a high pitch. After 
his emergency powers had been withdrawn, enthusiasm 
was kept alive by his half-brother, Nai Sanguan Chan- 
drasakha, although the Marshal himself continued to 
disclaim any aspirations to be Prime Minister. The ac- 
tual formation of the Sahaphum party depended heavily 
on political maneuvering following the opening ses- 
sion of the new parliament, but Sarit’s name is still 
closely linked with that of the party. The party leader- 
ship, however, went to Sukit Nimmanhemin, an old 
and respected politician who in past ministries had 
bridged the gap between the military junta and the 
opposition. After the party’s registration on June 21, 
1957, Sukit, trying to please both sides, announced that 
it would “not regard political creed” as a basis for 
establishing relations with Communist China, but 
neither would it “recognize Red China until the U.N. 
has reached its decision in this respect,’ unless there 
was “unreasonable and endless debate.”®* Concerning 
the party’s support of Sarit, Sukit evasively stated that 
it would “not support anyone as individuals.”*’ He also 
avoided judgments on SEATO and the anti-Communist 
law. 

The Sahaphum party attracted SMP as well as in- 
dependent and opposition members of parliament. The 
Prime Minister declared, however, that the defection 
of nine SMP members had not hurt his party, but that 
“in fact, a greater number, 14 or 15 [supposedly drawn 
from the independents], now support us, so we have 
increased our strength.”** To this must be added the 
fact that in the SMP caucus following the opening of 
parliament—after the formation of the Sahaphum 
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party—Marshal Sarit was re-elected to, and accepted, 
the post of SMP Deputy Leader.” 

A more significant development than these maneuvers 
was the coalescence of a solid opposition. Although its 
attempt to elect parliamentary officers was unsuccess- 
ful, this union may be a lasting and effective means 
of bringing about change in the political process. In 
fact, Thep Chotinuchit, leader of the new Union So- 
cialist Front (a regrouping of the pre-election Socialist 
Front), felt that: “The only chance to overthrow the 
present government is to unite the opposition and Sec- 
ond Category members behind Field Marshal Sarit. 
But there may be a chance in this session, because 
there is dissatisfaction with the Government everywhere 
and a very dangerous situation has developed, that the 
Government may crash—some time, and any time— 
we don’t know.”*° The coalition was joined by Thep’s 
Economist party, Khuang’s Dernocrats, the new Sa- 
haphum party and the Seri Prachatipatai party. Khu- 
ang, sure of neither the possibility of causing the fall 
of the present government nor of the advisability of 
relying on Sarit’s leadership, stated that he was “not 
quite sure what Sarit is doing. According to principle, 
Marshal Sarit, being deputy leader of the SMP and 
Cabinet Minister in the SMP government, should not 
be supporting an opposition party. According to fact, 
well, I do not know the fact.”** 

Marshal Sarit has consistently disavowed connections 
with parties other than the SMP as well as aspirations 
to any higher political position. His staternents have 
not, however, quelled rumors of an impending coup 
d’état, which might well take place within the constitu- 
tional framework rather than as a re-alignment of 
armed force (as foreseen by sensationalist elements of 
the Bangkok press), though the latter possibility can- 
not be overlooked. 

The situation is complicated by the attempted resur- 
rection of the People’s Party of the 1932 Promoters 
(not to be confused with Nai Liang’s People’s party). 
Organized by Chaem Promyong (of the unsuccessful 
Divine Utopia party), this is an obvious attempt to 
capitalize on popular sentiment for those who partici- 
pated in the ’32 Revolution—including Chaem’s former 
mentor, Pridi—most of whom are no longer in the 
political mainstream. Claiming that the party will be 
led by an important SMP member who was also a 
member of the 1932 coup group, Chaem asserted that 
M.P.s had also been drawn from other parties. None 
of their names, however, has been disclosed.** Nai Ban- 
chong Sricharoon, Secretary-General of the revived 
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party and also a member of the original People’s party, 
disclaimed rumored support of the party by the Prime 
Minister or General Phao.** 

Although the political picture is still unclear, and 
the ruling élite has not achieved equilibrium, one im- 
portant development stands out: the formation of a 
true opposition within the parliament. This appears 
to be a necessary concomitant of the political ferment 
attending the February elections and the deepening of 
the political process in Thailand. 
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BOOKS ON ASIA AND THE: PACIFIC 


Japanese Pourrics: An Introductory Survey. By Nobutaka 
Ike. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1957. 300 pp. $5.50. 


Dr. Ike has written not a textbook but an interpretation 
of Japanese politics stressing “the way in which power is 
exercised . . . in terms of the historical, social, ideological, and 
institutional setting, and the dominant political forces— 
business, labor, and agriculture.” Thus his treatment makes 
use of other behavioral studies to enrich the analysis of 
Japanese politics. Condensation must have been exacting, but 
his selection has been judicious. Examples and case studies 
lend interest; well-chosen statistics and the gist of numerous 
monographic studies add firmness to the content. 

This book, with sections on the setting, forces and pro- 
cesses of Japanese politics, merits reading by others besides 
scholars. Especially useful are Ike’s chapters on “Bureaucracy”, 
“The Electorate and Electoral Behavior’, and “The Mass 
Media and Public Opinion”. His chapter about Japanese in- 
tellectuals is perceptive, although he has omitted a number 
of important points such as the continuing momentum of 
reaction against the once-oppressive and still suspected State, 
the force of intellectual traditions and of teacher- re- 
lations, the crucial period (formerly the higher school years) 
in student careers, and revolt during and after adolescence 
against patriarchy and many aspects of authority. The isola- 
tion of intellectuals and the Marxist tendencies of some are 
mentioned, but it could have been explained that one other 
reason why this group may be attracted to a planned 
economy under socialism is that such a regime might offer 
them more power, status and opportunity. 

One can think of other omissions, for instance: the grow- 
ing importance and political pressures of small and medium 
business associations, and a clearer idea as to how bills are 
drafted and laws enacted. Discussion of the formal structure 
of government seems deliberately to have been simply sketched, 
but more could have been explained about Japan’s executive 
agencies and processes (though such information admittedly 
is readily available elsewhere). Two welcome features of the 
beok are its proportionately adequate interpretation of the 
rural background of politics and its descriptions of informal 
politics. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
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JAPAN. Edited by Doré Ogrizek. The World in Color Series. 
London and New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1957. 400 


pp. $6.50. 


This attractive translation from the French both transcends 
and falls short of its announced function as a tourist guide- 
book. The thirty-five essays by six authors are uneven—if not 
in quality, certainly in degree of condensation. Some of the 
longer sections are balanced, closely-packed contributions based 
on intimate first-hand experience in Japan, rich in insight into 
Japanese institutions too often labelled esoteric. Other chap- 
ters, perhaps over-condensed, hold to the guidebook mood 
and the tradition of mysterious-exotic-cherry-blossom Japan. 
The solid, unobtrusively scholarly quality of the better essays 
redeems the book. Specific guidance directions for any spe- 
cific locality, however, must be sought elsewhere. Paul Mous- 
set’s chapters on “The Regions” indicate what one ought to 
see, but leave the tourist to find his way for himself. There 
is a recurrent note of pessimism about finding one’s own 
way (e.g., p. 393) that seems strange in a guidebook. 

The hundreds of illustrations actually are in color. The 
original sketches by various French artists are charming and 
convey the atmosphere of Japan. Less fortunate are many 
of the reproductions of Japanese works of art, especially 
ukiyoye; the original soft colors become garish when rendered 
with the inks of Occidental quantity production. 

Since the French original is not at hand, the translator’s 
skill is difficult to appraise. His apparently creditable achieve- 
ment is marred by unfamiliarity with English transliterations 
of Japanese and Chinese words, and with English conven- 
tions in translating Japanese (e.g., English-speaking scholars 
render tera by “temple” and miya by “shrine’”’). Occasional 
blunders and unfortunate choice of words mislead the reader; 
for example: Emperor Kimmea for Emperor Kimmei (p. 25) ; 
“When Izanami was burnt to death at the birth of fire, his 
wife set off in quest of him” (p. 35) misses the point, for 
Izanami was the goddess and her distracted husband sought 
her out; “spear” for “sword” as one of the Three Treasures 
(p. 36); “small log cabin” to describe the ingenious wooden 
construction of the ancient Shosoin Museum (p. 81); “The 
works of the painters Ming and Ts’ing were made known 
throughout Japan .. .” (p. 94), which implies that Ming 
and Ts’ing were individual painters instead of Chinese dynas- 
ties. Similar blunders abound. 

The extensive contributions of René Sieffert and Jean- 
Pierre Hauchecorne will be read with delight. Sieffert’s chap- 
ter on History and Hauchecorne’s on Religions are unduly 
condensed and superficial, but both contributors write bril- 
liantly on other topics: Sieffert on Language, Literature, 
Theatre (bravo!), Cinema, and Trades and Crafts; Hauche- 
corne on Ancient Customs, Architecture, Daily Fare, Doctors 
and Healers, Women and Children, Sports, and Twilight of 
Life. Hauchecorne’s The Japanese Character and Social Struc- 
ture are less satisfactory; some of the content of his Women 
and Children would have enriched the Social Structure chap- 
ter more appropriately. Among the other writers, Madeleine 
Paul-David offers an excellent summary of Art. 

Syracuse University DOUGLAS G. HARING 


SOUTH ASIA SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 1955. Cal- 
cutta: Unesco Research Centre on the Social Implications 
of Industrialization in Southern Asia. 1956. 169 pp. 
This is the fourth volume of abstracts of periodical articles 

on subjects in the social sciences issued by the Unesco Re- 


search Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization 
in Southern Asia. All the articles originally appeared in 
South Asian journals (49 Indian and 1 Ceylonese) but they 
deal also with events and subjects outside this area. The 385 
abstracts are arranged under five major headings: Sociology, 
Social Anthropology, Social Psychology, Political Science and 
Economics. Included are an author index, a subject index 
and a list of periodicals abstracted. 


ALL-INDIA RURAL CREDIT SURVEY. By the Committee. 


of Direction (A. D. Gorwala, D. R. Gadgil, B. Venkatap- 
piah, and N. S. R. Sastry). Bombay: Reserve Bank of 
India. Vol. I, Survey Report; Vol. 1, Summary, 1955, 159 
pp., Rs. 2; Vol. II, General Report, 1954, 578 pp., Rs. 5; 
Vol. III, Technical Report, 1956, 1044 pp., Rs. 10. 


One of the most painstaking economic studies yet produced 
in India, this report, conducted by the Reserve Bank of India 
in 1951-1952, recognizes the seriousness of the rural credit 
problem and offers some basic suggestions. The Report is in 
three volumes plus a summary of Vol. I, but Vol. II is the 
most valuable to the general reader for its broad background 
of economic and sociological data on rural India. Under the 
Committee of Direction detailed questionnaires were filled 
in by trained field men who interviewed 127,343 families in 
600 villages of less than 5,000 population, selected in 75 dis- 
tricts all over the country. In each district, half of the villages 
had at least nominal cooperative credit facilities. Not only 
were credit needs studied, but all credit supply sources were 
also sampled: government, cooperative, and various types of 
private lender. There are very few numerical averages for the 
whole country or even for large regions, as, for example, in 
Buck’s Land Utilization in China (1937), but this lack em- 
phasizes the statistical difficulties, the care of the Committee, 
and the importance of the interpretive text in Vol. II. 

According to the 1951 Census, 70 percent of India’s 
people depend on agriculture for their main support, while 
agriculture and related activities produce half the national in- 
come. The Survey sampling indicates that from 50 to 90 
percent of the cultivating and 30 to 70 percent of the 
rural non-cultivating families were in debt, more of the cul- 
tivators reporting debts above Rs. 300 than the non-cultivators. 
Against this is the estimate that half the cultivators produce 
only to the value of Rs. 600 or less per family per year. For 
all India the total annual borrowing by cultivators is placed 
at Rs. 7.5 billion, or about twice the outlay scheduled for 
agricultural development in the whole First Five Year Plan 
(1951-1956). 

Commercial credit sources—moneylenders and traders— 
provide 75 percent of the total loans, while government and 
cooperatives supply only some 3 percent each. The private 
lending classes became dominant under India’s colonial status 
and with the growth of commercial agriculture and urban-in- 
dustrial power over the rural economy. They remain important 
because there is little coordination between credit laws and 
government financial institutions in meeting rural needs. Thus, 
the needy villagers borrow at 25 percent and more per year 
from the more accomodating, accessible, and less restrictive 
private lenders. 

The essence of the proposed solution is to strengthen and 
extend cooperative credit and other functions at all levels. 
This will require an integrated pattern of rural finance in- 
volving the Central Government, the State Governments, and 
their several cooperative agencies for rural credit, processing, 
marketing, warehousing, and banking. Using the States’ co- 
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operative agencies, five new National Funds would allocate 
Rs. 700 million over a five-year period. A new State Bank 
of India would amalgamate eleven existing official banks and 
extend branches for servicing the cooperative agencies in the 
States. Instead of passive “sponsorship” and legal regulation 
as at present, State cooperative agencies would participate as 
major shareholders and cooperative members, working actively 
to revise cooperative laws, to stimulate enterprise, and to pro- 
vide trained administrative and technical personnel with a 
social concern. It is this last proposal of government partner- 
ship, so strange to American cooperators, that binds the con- 
clusions into current economic planning in India. It also 
bears out the authors’ belief that, since the cultivator is per- 
petually poor but not perpetually bankrupt, his livelihood can 
and must be raised. 
Colgate University THEODORE HERMAN 
INDONESIAN WRITING IN TRANSLATION. Compiled and edited 
by John M. Echols. Ithaca: Southeast Asia Program, Cor- 
nell University. 1956. 178 pp. 

Compiled with the purpose of dispelling the prevailing 
Western ignorance of modern Indonesian literature, this an- 
thology provides a selection of essays, short stories, and poems, 
which testify to continuing vitality in spite of severe limita- 
tions of publication facilities and its eclipse during the Jap- 
anese occupation. All the pieces included were written in 
Bahasa Indonesia, the official national language, though there 
has also been a sprinkling of good writing in local languages. 
The best-known of the writers have at one time or other 
been associated with the few periodicals that have seriously 
tried to foster a national literature. 


Seattle BRUNO LASKER 


Bound Volumes of IPR Periodicals 


Bound volumes for 1956 of Institute of Pacific Relations 
periodicals are now available at the following prices: Pacific 
Affairs, $6.00; Far East Digest, $4.00; Far Eastern Survey, 
$8.50. A few copies of bound volumes for earlier years are 
still available, at the same prices: Pacific Affairs for 1950, 
and 1953 through 1955; Far East Digest for 1953 through 
1955; and Far Eastern Survey for 1949 through 1952, 1954 
and 1955. The IPR member’s discount of 20% applies to the 
above prices. 

IPR Publications Office, 333 Sixth Ave. New York 14 
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